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there is certainly no work in which so fine specimens of that pro- 
cess can be found. The list of artists to be represented, too, 
gives evidence of the value which the Portfolio will have to those 
interested in art. ALDINE subscribers who take it can compare 
the relative excellences of wood-engraving printed in the best 
style, and the processes used by the Portfolio. 



ABOUT BELLS. 

Ah, listen to those bells ! and, while listening, let us talk a 
little of bells, which have been known from earliest times. The 
Hebrews, the Egyptians, the Romans all employed them. But 
their use in churches, to announce the hours and offices, goes back 
no further than the sixth century, although some pretend that the 
first was employed by St. Paulin, Bishop of Nole, who lived in 
409. The first bells were made of bronze or brass, the only metal 
known to antiquity, and it is still of brass that the bells of our 



louse in 1 500 decided that the right of baptism of a bell belonged 
only to a bishop, and that a simple cure could not aspire to the 
honor without special license. To be god-parent was equally 
disputed, and the greatest personages held it an honor to give 
their name to these godchildren who through ages would perpet- 
uate those names. Parishes profited by this desire to extort large 
sums in order to furnish their bells with considerable weight and 
sound, and cited with pride the colossal bronze of their church. 

The largest bells known to our day are those of Moscow and 
Pekin, each weighing 120,000 pounds ; those of St. Etienne at 
Vienna, and of Notre Dame at Paris, 26,000 pounds each ; and 
that of St. James, at Compostella, in Spain. The famous one of 
Rouen, Georges d'Amboise, godson of the cardinal of that name, 
was melted during the Revolution. A wide-spread prejudice says 
that bells to possess the " silvery sound " must contain a certain 
quantity of silver. It is for that reason that the " bell pennies," 
with the image of Louis XVI., struck in 1789, were formerly so 
sought for. One will comprehend that in order to give the ring 
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days are manufactured, although many essays have been made to 
substitute another metal than bronze for their manufacture. One 
may have seen, in the great Exhibitions of Europe, bells made of 
cast steel from the factories — or, rather, foundries — of Krupp, 
the celebrated maker of instruments less pacific. Steel bells pos- 
sess a particular sonorousness that equals fully that of bronze. 
Large bells of glass have also been made, which, by their great 
thickness, present a solidity above all danger of breaking, and 
possess a ring leaving nothing to be desired on that head. Fin- 
ally, there exist bells of gold and silver. After the taking of 
Pekin there was preserved in the French camp a large golden 
bell, taken from the emperor's palace, and served — oh, what a 
downfall ! — to call the troopers to their soup. But, perhaps to 
please the poets, who have called bells "the sonorous brass," 
bronze is most generally employed in their making. 

If from the sixth century people have been called to church 
by the sound of bells, it was not until the tenth century that the 
custom of baptizing them had its rise. The first ceremony of the 
kind was performed by Pope John XIII. in 965. Upon his exam- 
ple bells were baptized everywhere, and the custom was so abused 
that it became necessary to regulate it. The council held at Tou- 



desired in the church bells, the quantity of silver consumed must 
be enormous. And one can be as sure that the crown pieces de- 
manded formerly by the founders to mix with their metal were 
absorbed more by the furnace of their throats than by that of 
their crucibles. Most churches were not content with one bell ; 
many had two or three of different sounds or notes, producing a 
certain harmony when put into motion. A few had chimes tuned 
according to a chromatic scale of two or three octaves. But the 
chime, of Flemish origin, is above all the appanage of the cath- 
edrals of Belgium and of Holland, the French churches content- 
ing themselves to sounding all together. 

In former days church bells were thought to possess certain 
privileges and virtues much in doubt to-day. " Vivos voco, mor- 
tuos ploro, fulgurem frango" says the Latin verse — " I call the 
living, I mourn the dead, and I break the lightning." The belief 
that gave to the bell that pretended faculty of driving away the 
electricity, has caused many accidents and gathered many vic- 
tims. The movement of the bell, the undulations of sound, on 
the contrary, attracted the clouds charged with electric fluid ; the 
ringer was killed, the bell broken — but no matter ! As soon as 
the damage was repaired as well as might be, the sound of the 
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bell was heard, and to-day, in spite of experience in the provinces, 
and in spite of advice of authorities, the countryman jumps to his 
bell at the first flash of lightning, and drops its cord only when 
the storm has ceased. 

Another custom in the west of France is that of making the 
godfather and godmother each ring three strokes upon the bell at 
the baptism, so that " the child may not be deaf." This precau- 
tion, which in our minds would produce a contrary effect, is com- 
pleted by giving to the sacristan an important sum for having 
touched the cords. 

In most countries of Europe the bells sound all through the 
year, except during the three last days of Holy Week, when, in 
sign of mourning, silence is imposed upon them. They are re- 
placed, in the country, by a rattle, which is agitated by one of the 
altar boys running through the village streets in a perfect frenzy 
of delight, to call the believers to mass, who generally arrive al- 
most deaf from the well-performed duties of the gamin who makes 
good use of the days upon which the bells are at " Rome." 

— John Steeple. 



THE ROMANCE OF AN UMBRELLA. 

Mr. Pernat, whom we introduce to our readers for the first 
time in the present number of The Aldine, is a German artist 
whose works are very little known in this country, but who cer- 
tainly deserves some recognition from picture buyers, and espe- 
cially those who have a taste for genre pictures and for studies in 
costumes. The example which we give carries one pleasantly 
back by means of an incident as old as mankind, if not literally 
" as old as the hills," to about the latter part of the last century, 
when the costume of gentlemen was undergoing the transforma- 
tion-— : was it improvement or degeneration? — the outcome of 
which has been the Derby hat, Congress gaiters and the sack 
coat. To be sure, one can not pretend to be perfectly accurate 
in a matter of that kind, and we have really nothing to judge by 
except the dress of the two gentlemen in the picture ; for, so far 
as the ladies are concerned, they might almost have stepped out 
from a fashion plate of the present day, except, perhaps, that the 
younger holds up the superabundance of her silken skirt with a 
grace of which one finds fewer imitations than one does of her 
dress, on our streets. A,s for the gentlemen of that period, they 
were* as we have said, in a transition state as to costume, and we 
can never help. the feeling in looking at a picture of those days, 
that they look. ridiculous > although they still had some advant- 
ages over us of the present day ; as, for instance, what modern 
swain in the, same situation as our young friend in the engraving 
would not.be glad to be able to fold up his hat and quietly tuck 
it under his arm without having violated any of the proprieties, 
and without having done anything so out of the usual course of 
events as to make him seem ridiculous? Our modern " crush" 
hat is a poor substitute at best for the old chapeau bras, even if 
trousers are an improvement — a fact of which we are not entirely 
convinced — upon the knee breeches and long stockings with low 
shoes, or Hessians, of the olden time. The old gentleman, for 
instance, looks remarkably comfortable in his boots, and can 
point out to his spouse the improvements he is making about the 
grounds with no uncomfortable consciousness of the fact that the 
bottoms of his best Sunday trousers are being ruined by the rain ; 
while, as for the youngster, if his legs do get splashed, he can 
afford to bear the temporary discomfort, and put on a pair of dry 
hose when he gets home. The only thoroughly uncomfortable 
members, in fact, of the party, seem to be the mother and the 
hound. The first evidently distrusts the young people, and — 
perhaps with some dim recollection of other days — suspects what 
may be going on under the other umbrella ; while the unhappy 
dog has not even the poor consolation of anger, and can only 
turn his back in mute misery to the peltings of the storm which 
has come up, so much tQ the evident satisfaction of the young 
couple he is following. 

Artistically considered, while there is nothing essentially new 
or striking in the conception of the picture, it is well drawn, the 
unities are well preserved, the details are well worked out, the 
light and shade carefully painted, and the effects of the rain and 
the textures admirably preserved — the painter being remarkably 
well sustained in this regard by the work of the engraver. In re- 



gard to the garments, one skilled in such matters could describe 
them not only with relation to their fashion, but their materials, 
without much difficulty, A lady looking at the picture gravely 
pronounced the younger lady's dress to be of watered silk, which 
sounds almost like a pun, though not so intended. 



THE PRINCESS AT THE SPINDLE. 

THE picture with this title which we give in the present num- 
ber is by no means the first appearance of Mr. Tschautsch in our 
pages, as our readers will easily remember ; but we have given no 
more interesting specimen of his work than this. It illustrates an 
incident in the tale of the " Sleeping Beauty," a story which, like 
" Puss in Boots," " Jack the Giant Killer," and many another of 
the folk-stories, is common to nearly all languages, and is known 
to nearly everybody. The German version differs slightly from 
that more commonly given in English, but only in non-essentials. 
The chief fact of the birth of the princess ; the rage of the ugly 
fairy who was not invited to the christening ; her prediction that 
if the princess should, before a certain age, touch a spindle, she 
and all in the castle would go to sleep for a hundred years or so.; 
how the princess found, or was shown, the prohibited household 
instrument, made use of it, and the prediction was accomplished 
— all these, and the final awakening of the sleeping beauty at the 
kiss of the prince, have been told by poets and romancers, and il- 
lustrated by artists of all grades, times beyond counting. In The 
Aldine we have heretofore given illustrations from the pencil of . 
Gustave Dore of scenes in the poem, and it is not uninterest- 
ing to compare his conception of the characters with that of the 
German artist, who has followed the German version of the story, 
and presents us the princess being tempted to make trial of the 
spindle, which in this story, as in the heathen mythology, is made 
.the familiar instrument of the Fates. The story of the catas- 
trophe is here clearly told. The wicked fairy in the guise of an 
old woman, with her black cat and the broom on which she pre- 
sumably takes her nocturnal rides by her side, offers the distaff, 
and spindle to the unsuspecting maiden into whose face she peers 
with triumphant gaze, while noting the success of her maneuver. 
The maiden, pleased with the new toy, or eager to learn the new 
art, accepts, while at the same time a shade as of coming ill passes 
over her face, and we can almost fancy, from the. settling around 
the flag-staff of the banner on the tower seen through the win- 
dow, that a drowsy air is already surrounding the castle, and that 
the promised slumber is not very far distant. 



THEODORE C. GRANNIS. 

THERE is no doubt that the tears we shed and the regrets we 
express when a friend dies are more for ourselves than for him, 
whatever may be the aspect we may choose to give to our mani- 
festations of grief, or the honors we may choose to pay to his 
manes. Whoever or whatever he may have been, we believe 
that, being our friend, he has met a change for the better, while 
we know that we are the losers, in that we are deprived of his 
society, his friendly aid and sympathy in our plans and occupa- 
tions, our trials and our disappointments. But if this be true of 
mankind in general — as it certainly is, for no man dies unre- 
gretted — how much more true is it, or, rather, how much more 
forcibly is it made apparent, when he who goes from us is pos- 
sessed of all the qualities of the heart needed to make, the loving 
him a matter of necessity and hot of choice to all who knew him. 

Such an one was he whose name heads this article, and who 
has left this busy world since the beginning of this volume of 
The Aldine, for the pages of which he wrote one of the fast 
articles upon which his pen was employed. Modest and retiring 
almost to a fault, he never sought acquaintances, and never made 
one whom he did not transform into a friend. Such a life as his 
furnishes no material for the biographer, for it has no events. He 
was born, he married, and he died are all the facts in his career for 
the gatherer of dates to record, yet such a life as his is a fit subject 
for volumes of loving contemplation for those who knew him and 
his every-day life well. 

Mr. Grannis was still a young man at the time of his death, 
having been born at Schenectady, New York, in 1831. From his 



